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HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE, 


oo and interesting Description of the Hospital for the 
J Insane at Aversa, in the kingdom of Naples: extracted from the 
unpublished Journal of a Tour made in 1817, in the Kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies :— 

“ Aversa was built by the valiant Normans, and cannot boast any 
honours derived from antiquity. 1t may be considered as new on 
this classic ground, where you find at every step Phenician, Greek, or 
Roman monuments; and where every corner of ground, every 
stone, attests to the foreign visitor the ancient glories of Italy. 

“ Formerly the curious traveller could see every thing worth 
secing by casting a look on the country round Aversa, which nature 
has loaded with her gifts ; but now, this place induces him to turn 
aside from the road which leads him towards the majestic ruins of 
Capua, to contemplate the progress of philosophy and humanity, in 
a place where he would not suspect the smallest trace of them to 
exist: T allude to the Royal Hospital for the Insane. 

“ Thad heard this establishment spoken of with praise ; but being 
accustomed to mect with exaggeration in the good as well as in the 
evil, which travellers relate of the countries they have visited, I re- 
solved to see the place myself. At eight o’clock in the morning | 
Went to Aversa. Alter having traversed a short path, we discovered 
this modest edifice in the midst of the most smiling country. The 
bell called the people of the neighbourhood to mass, which is daily 
attended by the unhappy patients in the hospital. The holy ce- 
remonies were just beginning as we entered. A partof the church 
Was filled with people from the town and neighbourhood. In 
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the choir and-w¢heside seats there were men of all ages and condi- 
tiems, whmostall dressed in a uniform manner ; in the middle were 
some young grenadiers ; and in the front a numerous military op 
chestra made the sacred roof re-echo with the most melodious sounds, 
Every thing inspired meditation and devotion. My guide said to 
me, * ‘Those whom you see silent and devout at the foot of the altar, 
those who are in military uniform, and who pay homage with their 
arms to the God of Armies, those who anake the temple resound with 
their harmonious concert, are so many victims to that dreadful ma. 
lady which deprives man of the use of his reason: even he whom 
you see penctrated with respect and fear, assisting the priest in the 
expiatory sacrifice, is himself one of those unfortunate beings.” It 
is not easy to express the surprise I felt, and the emotion excited in 
my mind by this terribleand delicious contrast of the wretchedness 
and the grandeur of the human mind. Divine service was over, but 
the agitation of my mind still continued. My guide perceived it, 
took me by the hand, end conducted me inig.a passage which leads 
from the church to the interior of the house. It is here, said he, that 
the inhabitants of the place repair to their usual occupations. 

“ At acertain signal they all assemble at a place destined for the 
muster ofthe morning. My surprise was increased on beholding, 
that as they arrived in the middle of a spacious court, they all 
ranged themselves in a line in the peristyle which ran down it. A 
profound silence prevailed when the directar ef this establishmen 
appeated. Qn seeing bim, I observed the most melancholy rejoice, 
and yield to the sweetest emotions of the heart. I fancied myself 
in the bosem of a numerous family, assembled in the mornigg round 
a tender father who loves his children. The director, passing 
through the ranks which they formed, listened to the recital of their 
sufiorings, the wants, the grievances, the dreams, the follies of each, 
and replied go all by wonds ef peace and consolation. His words 
were like a talisman, which Calmed their agitation, dispelled melan- 
choly chagriw, and spread serenity and smiles on the most thoughiful 
aod pertusiued couptenances. This kind of review being terainnted, 
most of them wept into the garden contiguous tw the court. ‘There 
several games were arranged, judiciously contrived to afford them 2 
gentle and ayrecable gyapuastic exercises, and to dissipate the gloomy 
thoughts in which they are habiteally plunged. 

“ While contemplating this kind of contest, I perceived that the 
presence of the spectators, and the natural desine of aeoeiving the 
prize given ty the victor, excited in their hearts a noble emulation. 
While many of the patients thus indulged im the pleasure of this 
wholesame recreation, others walked about im silence, and avowed 
company ; others declaimed aloud : bere several of them were cul- 
tivating flowers ; there others stood immoveable, and so plunged 3 
deep reflection, that it seemed as if the fall of the edifice would no 
have roused thei from it. 

“ I bad spent.au hour in this manner, and was absorbed in the 
ideas which the sight inspired, whea my guide invited my. companion 
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and niyself to go to a bigh story. Weaseended a maguificent stair- 
case, at the top of which an elegant vase, filled with fine perfume, 
diffused an agreeable odour through the whole building. On the 
right, two of our grenadicrs stood seutinel before an arsenal of simu- 
lated arms. From curiosity, ! put several questions to them, but 
could et attgim any answer, because they would have imagined they 
committed a gveat breach of discipline if they, had broken silence. 

We were then led into a large saloon, neatly decorated, where we 
found several of the insane, wae, like peopie ia full possession of 
their reason, were passing their time agreeably in coaversation, or in 
playing ov the harpsichord and other instruments, singimg pleasing 
songs, and hymas of gratitude in honous of the king, whose bust is set 
up between the statues of piety and wisdora, who place on his brow 
acrown offered him by the love of his subjects. ka the adjoining 
apartment were some young men of distinguished birth, quictly 
amusing themselves with playing billiards. 

“ Astonished at the urbanity, the decorum, the tranquillity, and 
the politeness of this unfortunate family, a stranger could not help 
saying te my guide, ‘ Wherethen are the insane? ‘ Wherever you 
tarn your eyes, answered he. The peace, the regularity, the good 
temper whieh you witness here, are the fruit of vigilance, of arder, 
of a skilful combination of the different metheds of promoting liealth, 
and of the happy application of the means pointed out by medicines, 
moral philossphy, and a profound knowledge of the human mind, 

“ In more than one kind of mental derangement, the difficult art 
of administering miedicines, aud above all, that of prescribing the 
use of them. must occupy the first rank. llospitals for the insane, 
governed like places of confinement, or like prisons, destined ta secure 
dangerous patients who must be sequestered from society, are cal- 
culated but to multiply the kinds of victims whem they ¢ontain. 

“ In this hospital, the ancient rigorous treatment of the patients 
bas been happily replaced by tender and affectianate cares, by the 
admirable art of gaining the mind, and ty a mild and pliant firm- 
ness. Experience has soon demonstrated the advantages of this sys- 
tem, and every body acknowledges that it was inspired, not by the 
blind empiricism of ill-judged pity, but by profound knowledge and 
enlightened reflections on the cause of madness, and the means of 
curing it. 

(The writer here gives an account of two eminent physicians, who 
came to begin a series of Galvanic experiments applied to certain 
species of madness, very frequent in hospitals for the insane. After 
having chosen the patients, MI. Ronchi, one of them, explained in 
an elegant and concise manner, the regson which convinced him that 
the remedy seemed eflicacious, and the hopes that might be conceived 
of it. Being witness to these experiments, we had ‘an opportunity, 
says the author, of observing the effect which the Galvanic electri- 
city produced on several individuals, a statement of which will 
throw the greatest light on the obscure art of treating the infinite 
variety of mental aberrations.) 
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“ {tstruck twelve, and the experiments ceased, it being the hour 
of dinner. As we proceeded to the refectory, the Chevalier Lip. 
guiti, the other physician, pointed out the dark chamber, the floor 
and walls of which are covered with mattresses to confine the ma- 
niacs when the fit of frenzy ison them; and the beds, on which 
the patients are placed in such a manner, that ‘the circulation not 
being impeded) it was impossible to injure themselves or others. He 
likewise shewed us the strait waistcoats, which permit the insane to 
walk about at their ease, without being able to commit any excess ; 
the apartments destined for the surprise bath ; the theatre, where 
these unfortunate persons recreate themselves in representing musical 
pieces ; and, lastly, that of the puppets, where their minds are fre- 
quently diverted in a very beneficial manner. 

“« I saw the whole family again assembled at table. Unhappily 
at was still too numerons, notwithstanding the frequent and daily cures 
which annually restore a great number of its members to the state, to 
their relations, to the arts, the sciences, and humanity. The bread 
the wine, the meat, the soup, and all the aliments, were wholesome, 
of good quality, well prepared, and well served up; tranquillity, 
order, silence, were every where observed ; but it was then that I 
tirst became sensible in what kind of place I was. The continual 
agitation of the insanc, the motion of their muscles, which is not in- 
tcrrupted in their moments of rage, the animal heat, which in many 
of them is much increased, the extraordinary energy of their strength, 
sometimes excite in them an extraordinary voracity ; and it was 
such, in some of these unfortunate persons, that they devoured their 
food like ferocious beasts, appearing insatiable, whatever quantity 
their kind director sect before them. Their physiognomy, their 
gestures, their secret murmurs, which would cause them to be taken 
less for men than for brutes, evidently prove that in these moments 
they were deprived of reason, and governed by instinct alone. A 
melancholy and painful sight, which cannot be beheld a moment 
without exciting the most sorrowful reflections on the dreadful evils 
Which assail humanity.” 





aa 


Extracts from Bramsen’sTour through Sweden, Prussia, 
Austria, Hungary, &c. 


T Corfu, onthe 19th of Junc, 1814, the French garrison were 
packing up to quit the island. The tolerable wine, at about 
fourpence per bottle, was in high request ; and in songs and drink- 
ing, many of these heroes were anxiously forgetting their embuat- 
rassinents in regard to the native wives, woo wished to accompany 
them, and the original mates who were expecting their return at 
home. After a short stay at Corfu, the party sailed to Zante 3 and 
thence in a Greek brig for Alexundria. *The insubordination, filth, 
and stupidity of Greck sailors were conspicuous ; and it was aie 
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lief to be put ashore from then, though the plague raged in th coun- 
try. On this subject it is stated, we know not on what foundation, 
that bread, when in a warm state, is very liable to communicate the 
infection ; but when cold, does not possess that power. Of Alexandria 
so much has recently been written, that any description is unne- 
cessary. The French Consul, Monsieur Drouctti, had discovered a 
most beautiful statae of black granite nearly buried in a yard be- 
Jonging io an Arab, from whom he purchased it. It is in perfect 
preservation, between four and five fect in height. and a Greek in- 
cription states it to be from the Lycian people to Ptolemy, an officer 
and favourite of one of the kings of thesame name. From Alexan- 
dria the travellers set out for Cairo, with an escort of two Arabs, 
camels to carry their baggage, &c. They were joined by a Mr. 
Buckingham. At Damanbur they were hospitably reecived by Alt 
Bey, to whom they had letters. He laughed very heartily when they 
told him of Buonaparte’s being sent to Elba, observing, that the 
bird was at last caughtim a cage. After the ceremonies of the in- 
troduction, 

“ The Bey observed, that we must need refreshment, and begged 
us to retire without ceremony. We readily obeyed, and were con- 
ducted to a middle-sized apartment, with two windows looking into 
the yard: there was a §mall mat on the floor.and six large baskets 
filled with grapes and water-melons ; the Bey had ordered these 
fruits to be placed here, that we might partake of them whenever we 
felt inclined. ‘The treasurer, and several other officers of the Bey’s 
guard, directed the slaves to place a small round iron plate upon a 
low table, around which we seated ourselves upon the mats. They 
gave us each a small round loaf, which was very thin and badly 
baked, but served us as aplate ; there was no table-cloth or napkin, 
and instead ofa knife and fork we were furnished with a small 
wooden spoon. One of the slaves brought usa brass bason and a 
pitcher of water, and presented us a white towel embroidered with 
coloured flowers, which hung over his shoulders. After we had 
washed our hands, another slave brought a boiled cali’s head, and 
placed it on a wooden plate before the treasurer, who stood at table 
We were not a little surprised when the latter reached his hand to one 
of the slaves, to put up his gown and shirt-sleeves ; we wondered 
what this preparation meant, but were sull more astonished to see 
the treasurer take the calf’s head, tear it to pieces, and with his 
lingers place a piece of it before cach of us. He was Constantly 
helping us in this delicate manner to those parts he thought most to 
our taste. Nothing but extreme hunger couid have induced us. to 
partake of it, and we frequently shut our eyes not to observe the 
grand treasurer's operations.” 

Six fried pigeons underwent the same mangling mode of division, 
and the inferior officers who stood behind helped themselves as the 
slaves were carrying the dishes away. Pillaw, fowls, and a sort of 
pudding, finished the banquet, and the latter dishes would have been 
excellent but for the profusion of oil used in cooking them. Pipes, 
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cofice, arid sherbet, filled up the time till ten o’clock, when they re. 
ured to rest. Next morning they saw about 120 fine Arabian chargers 
at manege in the court-yard. The townof Damanhur is a miserable 
place. The Arabian women wear nothing but a short blue cotton 
gown ; their feet and hands are bare, and their nails, eyebrows, and 
chins, dyed with indigo. Iron ear-rings, bracelets, and in some 
cases nose-rings, also painted blue, are proudly worn. The Bey had 
20 wives and concubines, besides favourite slaves ; he had 50 horses 
for his own use, and about 459 for his troops. At Cairo the party 
lodged at the convent, and had theirdioners prepared bv an Italian, 
who keeps a sort of inn. Of course, the pyramids, sphinx, Ac. were 
visited ; and Damietta and Jafia were the next stages at which any 
stop was made. In their way to the latter, they heard the firing of 
guns, which were directed against an Arab village; and it seems 
that this mode of collecting taxes is not scldom necessary on the 
part of the Turkish oppressors of these districts. 

The Bey of Jaffa bears a very bad character,is of a cruel disposition, 
and much feared by the inhabitants. Even the English Vice-consul 
(M. Damiano) stands so much in awe of him as to be glad to keep 
out of his way, as he cares nothing for foreign powers, nor even for 
the imperial firman. 

“ The Consul himself was forced to pay taxes like a common 
Christian. When he complained of this treatment, and presented 
his firman from Constantinople, no attention was paid to it, and the 
only answer he received was, ‘ You are a Christian dog, and the 
person that sends it you is no better.’ ” 

From Jaffa the party, properly furnished with a guide and escort, 
for which a large sum wus paid, departed for Jerusalem, which is 
about 35 miles distant by the way of Rama. ‘Ihe natives are by 
no meaas friendly to Christians, and the journey is not free from 
peril. Towards Jerusalem,the road becomes very mountainous ; 
atid as it was expedient to travel by night in order to avoid the 
scorching heat of the sun, the situation was picturesque and interes. 
ting. 

“ We passed (says Mr. B.) a village to the right belonging to an 
Arab whocalls himself the Prince of the Mountain ; it appeared to 
be considerable : the fields around it were very fertile, and covered 
with vines, interspersed with crops of tobacco, water-melons, and 
linseed. The road is kept in very good order near this village, but 
the Christians must pay a tribute to the Prince, for permission to pass 
his territory ; and as the place is situated in a narrow defile of the 
moutitains, he can easily shut up the passage. He bas the charac 
ter of being at once cruel, haughty, unrelenting, and addicted to 
rapine, ‘The monks in particular stand in great dread of him.” 

‘The guide paid the usual dues ; and hisemployers had the good 
fortune to have a view of his Arabic Highness for their money. Ile 
was a stout, sood looking man, with an immense black beard ; his 
dress a white cotton frock, with a sash anda blue turban ; he and 
his attendants were all well armed and well mounted, smoking long 
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yipes. In the absence of their guide, they were about to take the 
wrong ruad, when his Highness put them right by crying out Helcods 
(i.e. Jerusalem), and pointing out the proper path. Jerusalem is 
not seen till within a few hundred yards of it; several magnificent 
tuins precede the entrauce by the gate of Jaffa. We are further in- 
formed— 

“ The first objects within the gates were three Turkish soldiers, 
who guarded the entrance, and were smoking their pipes with a 
degree of unconcern that strack us the more forcibly as our own 
“catiosity was raised to so high a pitch. Our guide discharged the 
customary fees that all Christians are obliged to pay on entering the 
town.” 

The sacred city was otherwise very desolate ; some Christians in 
the Levantine dress saluted the travellers with the welcome “ ben 
‘penuti,” and they arrived atthe convent of St. Salvador, where they 
were to take up their residence. ‘To their surprise and mortification 
they were received by two drunken monks, who instead of answering 
their inquiries, burst out into a fit of laughter, and uttered a torrent 
of nmsense in miserable Italian. A religieuse of a better order, how- 
ever, at length appeared, and paid them attentions due to their situa- 
tion, and to their letter of introduction to the superior. 

“ Beiag much fatigued (says the narrator) we retired to rest fora 
few hours, but had hardly fallen into a slumber, when we were dis- 
turbed by a loud knocking at our door and windows. We rose, and 
found the yard in front of our apartments filled with Christians of 
both sexes, dressed in the Levantine style. It was a visit of friendly 
congratulation, which however at sucha time we could willingly 
have dispensed with. They all came and shook bands with us, at 
the same time grecting us with ‘ben venuti.” Most of the women 
wore gowns of ared colour, some of which were ornamented with 
narrow silver lace on the borides ; their hair was plaited, and hung 
down their backs, and to the end of each lock was attached some 
gold coin : several wore similar ornaments round their heads aud 
aecks, but all were covered with long white veils, Some were very 
handsome, though their complexions were rather pale. Very few 
spoke Italian, their general language being either the Arabic or the 
Turkish. Some of them pretended that they came to fetch wate; 
from the well ; but it was not difficult to see that the stronger motive 
of curiosity, so all-powerful to the female mind, had attracted them 
io the spot ; others informed us they bad betn to pravers in the 
convent, 

Having obtained permission of the Bey, and paid a tax of fifty 
piastres, or about three guineas, without which no Christian curiosity 
is yratitied in this particular, they visited the church of the iloly 
Sepulchre. 

“ It is a large and magnificent building, and with the exception 
of some of the pillars and the front, remarkable for the curious basso- 
telievo work over the door,is mostly modera,the building having been 
partly destroved by fire in 1910. The tirst object pointed oat, on 
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entering, was a slab of white marble on the pavement, surrounded 
by a railing ; this we were assured was the spot where the 
body of the Saviour was anointed by Joseph of Arimatheg 
We next entered a kind of circular chapel, erected under the centre 
of the dome : the sides were formed with verd-antique marble, and 
the entrance was cuvered with the same. Twenty-one silver lamps 
were hanging, around this sacred spot, which is believed to contain 
the tomb of Jesus Christ, and several vases filled with flowers stood 
ona white marble slab near it. ‘The sacred tomb itself was covered 
with two planks ofa mahogany colour, and guarded by an aged 
monk.” 

From this venerable spot, after performing certain ceremonies, and 
satisfying their devotional feelings, they visited the chapel, where 
many relics are shown. ‘They next took a distant view of the temple 
of Solomon, “ that forbidden object to which no Christian is permitted 
to approach.” 





Authentic Particulars of the Grand-daughter of John 
Sobieski, King of Poland. 


LTHOUGH this Princess could not be styled a complete beanty, 
yet her person was notwithstanding full of charms, and per- 
fectly in unison with the graces of her mind—that mind is repre- 
sented as having approached as near perfection as any being can do 
in this sublunary world,- Nothing indeed could surpass the un- 
assuming gentleness of her nature, her openhanded charity, her in- 
dulgence to the errors of others, and her exemplary piety—this 
virtue was so wholly free from bigotry, that though in heart and 
mind firmly attached to the religion in which she was educated, she 
was, like her grandfather, tvo liberal to condemn that professed by 
others. 

Endued by nature with great dignity and comprehensiveness of 
mind, with a quick and strong perception, a cultivated understanding, 
and a religious strictness in the performance of every duty, she 
would, no doubt, had fortune called her to a throne instead of mak- 
ing her a mere titular Queen, have governed with all the justice, 
wisdom, and clemency, which distinguished the reign of her grand. 
father. She was, as betore observed, like him, highly accomplished, 
and perfect mistress of several languages; for, besides the Polish, 
she spoke French, Italien, English, and German, so fluently, that it 
was difficult to discover which was her native tongue. ‘This Princess, 
as the daughter of Sobieski’s eldest son, James Louis, was, by his 
marriage with the Princess Hedwige, daughter of . the Elector 
Palatine, cousin-german to the Emperor of Germany, niece to 
the reigning Elector-Palatine, to the reigning Queen of Spain, and 
Dowager Queenof Charies the Second; yet these ties of consanguinity 
did not save her from being arrested at Inspruck, when passing 
through it on her journey to meet and plight her faith to the Pretender 
in Rome, styled hing of England ‘Though placed in a convent 
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with astrong guard in her ante-room, the Princess eficeted her escape 
with a degree of resolution which marked the strength of her mind, 
even at that carly age. ‘The Pretender, on hearing of this insulting 
anddistressing event, charged Monsieur de Gaidon, an officer of 
high rank in theFrench service,to endenvour at all risks to restore the 
Princess to liberty. In obedience to this command, Monsicur 
de Gaidon immediately repaired to Inspruck, accompanied by an 
Englishman of the name of Organ, and another centleman who bore 
that of Misset, a native of Ircland; it was 2l:o considered right that 
the wife of the latter should be of the party. At Inspruck, they 
appeared with a magnificent suite, to impose upon all an idea of their 
high consequence ; and that they might atthe sametime give an 
appearance of accidentally halting in that city, on approaching it 
they caused the wheels of their carriage to be so much injured as 
to break down at its very gates. ‘This grand and splendid appear- 
auce obtained them acc eplation in every society, which, in canse- 
quence of frequenting, they at length met with a man who was 
prevailed on to favour the escape of the Princess, by delivering 
to her a letter in which the plan formed for that purpose was de» 
tailed. 

On the day appointed for this enterprise, a young person, resembl- 
ing inheightand form her Serene Highness, passed through the 
guards stationed in ber ante-chamber, and took possession of the 
Princess's bed, to which she had for some days confined herself on 
the plea of indisposition. She now quitted it, and in the habiliments 
of the young woman who took her place, she made her way out of 
the convent undiscovered, and put herself under the protection of 
Misset, who made himscli known, as the person appointed to give it, 
by a whistle, the signal agreed on. By this gentleman she was con- 
ducted to an hotel; in hee way to which, she experienced the 
disagreeable effects of a thaw, suddenly succeeding a violent fall of 
snow. ‘loo dark to see the puddles it had formed, she was unlucky 
enough to step into one, by which accident she lost one of her shoes, 
and was oblized to proceed without it to the hotel ; on reaching 
which, she felt too sensibly the danoer of delay to waste time jn 
changing her stockings. Regardless therefore of wet and dirt, she 
immediately entered the carriage in waiting for her, followed by 
Mrs. Misset and Monsieur de Gaidon. Mr. Organ attended her on 
horseback, riding close to the carriage door; while Mr. Misset 
remained at Inspruck two hours after their depariure, to watch 
whether any thing indicated a suspicion of the Princess's flight. The 
quiet state of the guard stationed to watch over her, convinced him 
that they were still ignorant of the evasion of their captive ; he there- 
fore ventured to follow her Highness, prudently keeping two stages 
inher rear, that if she were pursued he might have time to take 
whatever measures circumstances might allow, to avert from her the 
dangerous consequences. This precaution was not unnecessary, for 
carly the next morning the Princess’s escape was discovered, on 
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which the Commandant of Inspruck immediately dispatched couriers 
on every great road in pursuit of her, charging them at the same time 
with orders to all the civil officers of the different countics, to arrest 
the fugitive if found in their district. 

One of these couricrs joined Missct on the road, who travelled 
with him some way, fully determined to arrest his pursuit with a 
pistol, unless he could find a pretext for administering an opiate, 
with which he had providentia!ly provided liimself, so artfully 
prepared, that, without endangering life, it immediately deprived 
those who took it of consCiousnéss, and threw them into a deep sheep. 
In this Mr.Misset fortunately succeeded, as the courier, wnsuspicious 
of the liquor being drugad, drank of it thankfully, and in a few 
minutes fell into a death-like slumber, of which Misset instantly 
availed himself to search for and take possession of his dispatches, 
He then proceeded on his journey, and overtook the Princess, who, 
after three days and three nights travelling, found herself -saie in 
the territories of his Holiness the Pope. On her arrival at Bologna, 
she was waited upon by Lord Dunbar, who had been appointed by 
the Pretender, thea in Spain, to the honour of being his proxy in the 
marriage ceremony ; a few days after which she set off for Rome. 
On notice of her approach to that capital, Lady Marr, accompanied 
by:all the English then at Rome attached to the cause of the 
Pretender, went in his Highness’s carriage to mect her. All the 
Cardinals, Roman: Princes, and Nobles, paid her the same compli- 
ment. Thus attended, the Princess made her public entry into that 
city, where she was received by all ranks of people with every mark 
of respect, and in a short time was joined by her husband. 

‘There was a ridiculous prophecy at that period, which was said 
to have been found among the papers of the former Pope, which 
boretold, that in 1734 the Pretender would be in peaceable pdsséssion 
vf the British throne. 


Dum Marcus cantabic balleluja, 
kt Antonius Veni creator, 

It Joannes Baptista ceenabit, 

Tune regnabit et triumphabit Rex in Anglia Jacobus 3. 


PRINCE DE CONDE, 


Nery late Louis Joseph de Bourbon, Prince de Conde, was bori 
at Chantilly on the 9th of August, 1736. He was the only sou 
of the Duke:rde Bourbon, who became Prime Minister after the 
tegency, and of Caroline ilesse-Rhinfels, an amiable and accom- 
plished Princess, for whom Louis XV. entertained the sincerest and 
most irreproachable friendship. ‘The Prince de Conde became an 
orphan at the age of five, when Louis XV. appointed him to the 


situation of Grand Master of his Livusehold : the dutics of the office 
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were discharged by the Count de Charolais, who superintended the 
education of the young Prince with a degree of attention which 
quickly developed his passion for literature and glory. 

On the 2nd of February, 1752 he was created a Knight of the 
Order of the Iloly Ghost. On the 3d of May in thé following year 
he married the Princess Charlotte-Gudefride-Elizabeth, by whom he 
had two children, the Duke de Bourbon, born on the 13th of April, 
1756, and Mademoiselle de Conde, born on the 5th of October in the 
year following. He entered on his career of arms at the breaking out 
of the unfortunate seven years’ war, and was crowned with the 
most brilliant success. At the battle of ilastenbak, being entreated 
not to stand within the range of a battery which was making the 
most dreadful ravages around him, he replied, ‘* I do not find any such 
precautions in the history of the great Conde.” He displayed the most 
jntrepid courage at the battle of Minden ; but the victory of Johan, 
nesberg, where the Duke of Brunswick was defeated in 1762, was the 
most brilliant feat of arms for which the Prince de Conde distin- 
guished himseli throughout the whole war. Louis XV. to reward the 
worthy descendant of the Condes, pres nted him with some of the 
pieces of cannon which were taken on thatoceasion. The Duke of 
Brunswick afterwards paid a visit to the Prince de Conde at Chantilly, 
and not secing the cannon, which from adclicacy of feeling his Serene 
Highness had caused to be removed, “ You wish,” said the Prussian 
General, “ to conquer me twice,in war by your arms,and in peace by 
your modesty .” 

During the disputes which prevailed between the crown and the 
parliament, the Prince, faithful to his duty, never separated his own 
cause from that of the King ; he only on one occasion joined the op- 
position, ni unely, when Louis XV by a measure contrary to the 
old constitution of France, intended to dissolve the Parliament, and 
Kful to 
his old’ principles, refused to: acknowledge these pretended Parlia- 





toestablish new sovereign courts. The Prince de Conde, fi 


ments; he was exiled, but was cre long recalled by the King. Con- 
formity of taste and cisposition united ! im in the closest’ friendship 
with the Dauphin, and after the death of that Prince, Louis XV. 
granted the Prince de Conde the Dauphin’s regiment. The Prince 
de Conde was passionately attached to literature, and he 
cultivated it with success ; he had formed around him a= so- 
ciety of literary men, who were neither philosophers nor detractors 
of the old institutions of the monarchy ; among them he parti- 
cularly distinguished Valmont de Bomare, who collectedat Chantilly 
one of the finest cabinets « f natural history that perhaps Cvcr CNIste d. 

In 1787, during the assembly of t Notables, he proved himself 
a firm partisan of the principles of the old) monarchy, and signed 
the famous memorial ot the Princes, which was addressed to Louis 
XVI. on the close of that session. 

On the 17th of July, 1789, the Pr »>de Conde quitted France 
with his family, and retired to Brussels, from whence he proceeded 
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to Turin. Tle was accompanied by a great number of gentlemen, 
and there is no sacrifice which he did not make to maintain his little 
army. 

In the month of July,1790, he published that energetic manifesto 
in which he forcibly expressed his indignation of the treatment to 
which the monarch had been subjected. Immediately on the pub- 
lication of that manifesto, the revolutionists proceeded to lay waste 
Chantilly ; and when he addressed to Louis XVI. the letter where, 
in reply to the injunction he had received of returning to France, he 
declared in the name of the Princes and himself, that they would 
sooner perish than consent to the degradation of the throne and the 
overthrow of the monarchy, the National Assembly placed all his 
property In sequestration. 

After having made inconccivable sacrifices to organize his army 
the Prince de Conde, opencd the campaign in 1792, by marching on 
Landau. If this campaign affurded the Prince’s brave troops but 
few opportunities for displaying their valour, that of 1793 wasas 
active as glorious ; then, according to the happy expression of De- 
lille, three generations of heroes were seen combating and rising up 
in the midst of dangers. The most remarkable affairs of this 
campaign were the battles of Jockrim, Pfortz, Barbelroth, Wissem- 
burg, Bersthleim and ilaguenau. At the battle of Berstheim the 
Prince de Conde addressed the following worls to the French 
emigrant troops, whe were rushing forward to take the village by the 
bayonet: “ Gentlemen, you are all Bayards! let us march forward 
to the village ; but he must pass over my sword who cnters it before 
me.” The village was taken, and the Prince de Conde was the first 
to enter it. 

The campaign of 1796 afforded the Prince de Conde new oppor- 
tunities of distinguishing himself: he powerfully protected the retreat 
of the Austrians at Biberack. The royal army displayed equal 
valour at St. Mergen and St. Pierre. At the battle of Schingen, an 
officer of engineers standing between the Prince de Conde and the 
Duke de Berry, was killed by a howitzer. On the conclusion of the 
peace with Austria in 1797, the Prince de Conde entered the service 
of Russia: his corps was cantened in Poland: he proceeded to 
Petersburg, where Paul [. treated him in a way to prove that he had 
not forgotten the reception which the Comte de Nord formerly expe- 
rienced at Chantilly. A magnificent hotel was prepared for bin, 
over the door of which was inscribed in letters of gold, The [lotel 
Conde. The cquipages, furniture, and liveries, were so arranged, 
that the Prince might almost have imagined he had been restored to 
the residence of his ancestors. 

In 1799 the army of Marshal Suwarrow having marched to Swit- 
zerland, the Prince de Conde followed it at the head of his division. 
After the campaign of 1800 the army of the Prince de Conde was 
disbanded, and the Prince came to reside in England, where be 
remained until the period of the restoration. Ife chose Aylesbury 
as the place of his retiiement. ‘There he married the Princess ¢¢ 
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Monaco, who died in 1813, and he there received the dreadful tidings 
ofthe death of his grand-son, the Duke d’Enghien. Every one 
knows the attachment which his Highness entertained for that 
meritorious and last branch of bis illustrious race. Though fourteen 
years have eclapesed since that fatal event, yct the sorrow of the 
Prince de Conde remained unabated to the last moment of his life, 
andhe was the more inconsolable, when on the restoration of his 
illustrious family tothe throne of their ancestors, he again visited 
the spot which had been the witness of so horrible a murder. 

The Prince made his entry into Paris with the King on the 3d of 
May, 1814: his titlesand dignities were restored,and he was present, 
onthe 17th of March, 1815, at the famous royal sitting. The 
months afterwards he accompanied the King to Belgium, and _re- 
turned to Paris with His Majesty in July, 1815. The Chamber of 
Peers appointed him President of one of its Bureaus every time. it 
was renewed. ‘The Prince de Conde employed his leisure hours in 
writing a life of his illustrious grand father: the manuscript of this 
work was left in France, and it was published in Paris in 1806, 
under the modest title of Essai sur Ja Vie du Grand Conde, by L, J. 
de Bourbon, his fourth descendant. 

Even in his advanced age the Prince de Conde lost none of that 
affable temper and truly French manner which characterized him. 
He expired in the arms of his old attendants, whom on his return to 
France he had recalled to his service. 


PERPETUAL MOTION. 


OHN SPENCE, an ingenious individual residing at Lialithgow, 
in Scotland, has applied the magnetic power to the production 
ofa perpetual motion. ‘This person was in early life apprenticed to 
a shoemaker, but the natural bent of his genius for mechanies over- 
came every obstacle; he got to be keeper of a steam-enginein a 
spinning-factory at Glasgow, and after two years’ study in this 
school, retired to his native place to pursue the sbhoemaking for bread, 
and wheels, levers, &c. for the gratification of bis own taste. The 
perpetual motion was an object worthy of such a devotee, and we 
find that he has invented a picee of mechanism which is doubly 
curious, from its own powers, and from the extraordinary difficulties 
in whose despite it has been accomplished, It is not easy to convey 
an idea of it without plates. 

“ A wooden beam, poised by the centre, has a piece of stecl at- 
tached to one end of it, which is alternately drawn up by a piece of 
magnet placed above it, and down by another placed below it: as 
the end of the beam approaches the magnet, either above or below, 
the machine interjects a non-conducting substance, which suspends 
the attraction of the magnet approached,and allows the other to exert 
its puwers. ‘Thus the end of the beam continually ascends and 
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descends betwixt the two magnets, without ever coming into contact 
with either; the attractive power of cach bei ing suspe nded precisely 
atthe moment of nearest approach. Aud as the magnetic attraction 
is a permancnily operating power, there appears to be no limit tothe 
countinuance of the motion, but the endurance of the materials of the 
machine.” 

The first machine made by Mr. Spence is very rude, and fashioned 
by his own hands; but he intends applying the principle to the 
motion of a time-piece. We trust this ingenious man will meet the 
encouragement he deserves—if not as the reward of his talents gnd 
persevance, at least for the benefit of the community, for it is from 
such sources that great nations! improvements are often derived. 


REMARKS ON THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


By the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


HIE influence of government is very different in peace and in war. 
Great ports, large trading towns, and other populous places 
with particular local interects, are no longer so intimate ly connected 
with an immense expenditure. and consequently the electors are 
more likely to lean to the democratic side of the question in their 
choice of representatives. This has, we think, become obvious in 
the elections belonging to the metropolis. The City has reversed the 
existing order, by returning three opposition to one~ ministerial 
member, instead of three ministerial to one opposition member. 
Southwark has thrown out its ministerial represent itive, and chosen 
both of contrary politics. Westminster, in spite of a powerful strug: 
gle to bring in one friend to the government, is like ly to adhere to its 
later practice of sending two enemies to the House. Norwich and 
Yarmouth have done the same ; and though there are several expee- 
tations, such as Liverpool, Nottingham, &c. &c. yet, as far as we 
can ascertain from the returns already made, and the state of most 
of the polls, the cause of our rulers docs not seem to be pre-cm 
nently prosperous in such pletes as we have indicated. We imagine 
that they w vt nevertheless have a sufficient majerity for carrymyg on 


the national business, which is as much as patriotism wishes them to 
have ; and ts it there will be a strong and active party to drive the 
da wind useful trade of Opposing every i 1 for the coud of the 
country: if well organized, and truly British, noteven the warmest 
advocate for governuaentcan wish them otherwise. That ministers 
have not been more successful, we are of opinion may justly be at 
tributed to two causes,—one of them minor, and the other major,the 
firs: the want of protection afforded to the voters for their trends, 
and even to the eahdidaces themselves—and the last, their total dis- 
regard, tora long time preceding, of the operation of the press, which 


has been say ping the minds of men, and weaning the afiections of the 
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multitude away from the government, not only without hinderance, 
but without the commonly prudential measure of being counteracted 
by the same weapon. Of the first of these causes it is needless to 
observe more than thit the treatment both of candidates and electors 
in the borough of Westminster, tacitly sanctioned by the inertness 
of the police, would have better agreed with revolutionary France 
thah with Iaw-protected England ; the natural consequence is, that 
few men have hardthood enough to stand a poll-at the risk of their 
lives. and that many votes are not given, because even the exercise 
df'the franchise is too dearly purchased at the expence of great 
personal danger. Far are we from the wish of abridging popular free- 
dom on such occasions, but this licentiousness is not only lawless at 
all times, but at sm 2 period defvats the constitution. With regard 
to the other and greatly operative cause of the disrepute into which 
the measures pad y orguhs of government have been brought among 
the mass of the people, it is so notorious, that every person of obser- 
vation is filled with wonder at the political folly which is blind to the 
progress of so ceaseless and so important an adversar y. We spe ak of 
it merely as an affair of ministerial policy (with rete rence to the good 
of the country, if ministers think the country benefitted by their 
servicesand ‘therefore worth being set right as to the nature of them). 
and in this point of view cannot but join in the general expression ot 
suprise that they and their agents should apparently set more value 
én One rotten vote of one rotten borough, than on the means of stat 

ihe their own cast fairly te the conmunity for seven years, and 





thus, when the struggle of election comes, secure themselves) many 
votes and many boroughs, ot which the unquestioned representations 
of their oppouients deprive them. Nothing can more forcib ly illus- 
trate this position than the election at Liverpool, where the franchise 
descends to the generality of the population. Mr. Connie has suf- 
ftred as much as any minister from party hostility—-he has been the 
but at which almost every arrow was discharged : yet he polls the 
low as well as the high, and presents the uncommon spectacle of a 
member of the cab net returned to parliament as a popular repre- 
sentative. How is this ? Merely because this distinguished person Is 
blessed by nature with those talents, which, among other qualities, 
embraced the good sense of not leaving his constituents ignorant of 
his conduct. Whether he acts right or wrong, or whether they 
judge right or wrong is not the argument ; but it rests simply on this, 
that he whom so much pains have been ta iken to render odious to 
the people, has in his own defence amply explained and laid before 
them his justification. 


HAIL. 


| THE learned and Ing nious Doctor lIook fives the tollow Ing ac- 
count of « wonderful shower of hail, which fell in London, in 
the year 1080, 
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“ On the 19th of May,” says he, “ at about half an hour after ten, 
it grew very dark, and thundered, and soon after there began to fall 
a good quantity of hail-stones, some of the bigness of pistol-bullets, 
others as big as pullets egg, and some above two inches and half, and 
some near three inches over the broad way ; the smaller were pretty 
round, and white like chalk, the other of other shapes. Breaking 
many of them, I found them to be made up of orbs of ice, one en- 
compassing another; some of them transparent, some white and 
opaque. Some of them had white spots in the middle, others to- 
wards the sides. ‘Those which exceed in bigness were formed by an 
additional accretion of transparent icicles, radiating every way from 
the service of the white ball, like the shooting of nitre or toothed 
sparre. ‘These in some stood, as it were, separate, in distinct icicles 
which were very clear and transparent, and had no blebs or whiteness 
in them. Others were all conereted intoa solid lump,and the interstices 
filled up with ice, which was not so clear as the Stiriae, but whiter, 
and the one side, which | suppose was the uppermost, was flat, and 
the radications appeared to proceed from the ball iu the middle : the 
edge and top were rough, and the ends of the Stiria appeared pro- 
minent. From tie manner of their figure, I conceive their accretion 
was formed by a congelation of the water as it fell, that the small 
white globule in the middle, was the first drop that concreted into 
hail; this, in falling through the clouds beneath, congealed the 
water thereof into several coats or orbs, till they came to the size be- 
fore mentioned.” Upon this curious passage, Mr. Derham has af 
fixed the following note.” 

“ I myself,” says he, “ saw them falling, in great numbers, in 
Great Lincoln’s-Inn ficlds, on the 19th of May, 1680, one of which 
a servant brought me in his hand, as large as a turnip, and of the 
same shape, which [instantly measured with a string, and found 
the compass of the widest part to be above thirteen inches. I did 
this with great care, and could not be mistaken.” 





HORTICULTURAL INFORMATION. 


i hae insects bred in the hawthown hedged are now getting very 

general, and are taking their flight to the fruit blossoiws: they 
may be observed very clearly by a strong magnifying glass. Ifa 
geed fire of rubbish were instantly made use of under the trees, the 
smoke would suffocate and destroy them.—A Rutlandshire farmer 
has lately saved five acres ot Prussia peas, on which small white 
snails, or slugs, had made great devastatiun, by procuring some 
fresh lime, and afier throwing as much water upon itas reduced it 
to power, sowing the lime in a hot state upon the land that was 
over-run with the vermin, at the rate of about twelve bushels to the 
acre. ‘The lime was sown towards the wind, and falling upon them 


in a fermented state, mstantly Killed them 
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THE GERMAN BANDITTI. 


FE the early part of last yeartook place the conviction and execution 
of the leader and principals of a desperate gang ef banditti,which 
had for several years previous held the inhabitants at the mouth of the 
Elbe, and its vicinity, in constant terror by their frequent and law- 
Iessoutrages. ‘This band of desperadoes, about 30 in number, had 
for many years practised the most alarming and extensive midnight 
depredations upon the south bank of the E Ibe : their numbers cither 
defying attack, or their dexterity eluding the vigilance of the officers 
of justice sent in pursuit of them. At length the cruelties inflicted 
by them upon their victims, most frequently unprotected females, and 
of adescription too dreadful and indclicate too relate, for the pur- 
pose of extorting a discovery of concealed property, roused the 
neighbourhood to exertion, and led to the detection of the offenders. 
The leaders, and chief proportion of these wretches, proved to be 
farmers, many of them wealthy, and residing in a line extending 
along the Elbe, from Stickenbuttle and C axhave n, through the towns 
of Ottendor ff and Nergchouse to Friecburg, embracing a tract of 
about thirty English miles. ‘Their operations were  usuaily 
conducted upon a system, which, ina few years, would collect 
the gang, and enable them to carry on their villainous  de- 
signs on a Most extensive scale. ‘Their chief, named Koster, with 
his Lieutenant, Lunder, and bis own son, third in command, all 
lived on their respective farms, at Stickenbuttle. Koster wore a 
cocked hat, and very appropriately assumed the title of Napoleon, 
by which he was usually addressed by his comrades. 

The apprehension of the six principal miscreants had taken place 
as long since as the latter end of the year 1815; but having been 
tied by the laws of Hamburg, according to the established practice, 
the whole of the evidence, with the sentence, was submitted to the 
head professors of the university of Gottingen, whose confirmation or 
judgment is seldom obtained in less than from one to two years, 
leaving the ¢ ‘ulprits in a state of suspense, which usually terminates 
in indifference or forgetfulness of their approaching fate. Such was 
the case with these unhappy wretches; after a long confinement and 
hard labour in the castle of Ritzebuttel, on the 26th of April, 1817, 
the confirmation of their senten_e arrived, with directions for its im- 
mediate execution. Koster, sen. and Lunder were condemned to the 
biock, and the others to perpetual and various periods of imprisonment, 
viz. to twelve, fifteen, and twenty-five years. On the judgment being 
publicly read by the licentiate, the governor pronounced the 
sentence in the following words :— ‘The law is spoken, the strek 
is broken, sinners you must die ;” at the same time breaking a small 
stick of about twelve inches in length, painted black, with white 
ends, as usual on such occasions. On this declaration the execu- 
toner, Ilannings, stepped up with his attendants to two condemned 
robbers, telling them they were now left to him, and that on Mon- 
day,the 28th, they would lose their heads; his assistant very jo- 
VoL. 58. 4M 
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cosely assuring them that'they could not have fallen into better hands 
than his master, who would relieve them of their heads in a moment, 
and without any pain. On the Monday. morning they were conveyed 
from the castle in. a waggon to the fort at Stickenbuttel, where, upon 
au small eminence, the sentence of the law was first inflicted upon 
Lunder, who, being placed in a chair, a handkerchief was tied over 
his eyes, and a black riband under his chin and over his head, held 
up by the assistant, when with one blow of a two-edged sword, the 
executioner severed his head from his body, amidst the acclamations 
of the spectators. ‘The blood issued as from a fountain, and a glass 
being filled with it, was drank in the presence of the multitude by a 
young woman, named Welling, as an infallible cure for apoplexy, 
Koster’s execution immediately followed, in a similar manner— 
when the executioner holding up the two heads, and taking hiscap, 
saluted the people, being greetcd with loud applauses and clapping 
of hands. ‘To a person who has witnessed the solemnity of an Eng. 
lish execution, it was not the least revolting part of this ceremony to 
see the wretched sufferers unattended by any clergyman, and inces- 
santly plied with liquors to a state of complete intoxication. 

In Germany the 24 hours’ confinement is reckoned as two days, 
the criminal being liable to be put to labour either in the day or 
night: the real term is thus shorter by one half than the nominal 
time of imprisonment. 





MUD VOLCANOES. 


ie somé parts of Italy and Sicily there are eruptions of a cold ar- 
gillacesus mud, which issues from the earth, rises and runs 
Nearly like lava. To this kind of volcanoes have been given the 
names of salz, gorgoli, and bollitori. One of them situated at Sassuolo 
in the Modenese, seems to have been the cause of the viclent com- 
motions accompanied with flames and shaking of the earth mentioned 
by Pliny. Much later authors speak of flames, and mud and stones 
projected to a great height. In.a hillock of aggillaccous carth, there 
is a small aperture filled» with soft mud, upon which are seen some 
small streains of petroleum. Bubbles of inflammable gas, which is 
a carburetied hydrogen mixed with carbonic acid, are continually 
rising from it, and salt water is also disengaged. All round this little 
crater a large sterile and salty circle is the vestige of ancient eruptions, 
and proves that they must have been considerable. But they occut 
only from time to time like those of ordinary volcanoes. 





REFLECTION. 


*ERIOUS reflexion is a very strong preventative against the com 
\J mission of heinous and deliberate crimes. 
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THE DREAM, 


NE night in Morpheus’ silken chains 
I lay, when fancy took the reins. 

I dreamed—’twas not a dream that flings 
Its awful images of things. 

‘The war-horse beatiag ap the ground, 
And rushing at the cannons’ sound ; 
The clash of steel, the rampart tower, 
The fortress stormed at midnight hour ; 
Or deep ravine and battled wall, 
Where wounded soldiers headlong fall ; 
These were not what my fancy viewed, 
Or wastes of arctic solitude, 

Where man, half savage, wanders wild, 
O’er snows a thousand winters piled ; 
Or mountaias in their rudest form, 

Or the dark genii of the storm; 

On throne of whirlwind, madly driven, 
Midst thunders, through the expanse of heaven ; 
Or lightuings, that in grandeur play, 
And flash a momentary day. 

I did not dream of things like these: 
Nor the bright tint, on summer seas, 
When tropie sunsets, with their smiles 
Of glory, light the western isles. 

Nor was it an enchanted scene 

Of fairies, on the dewy green, 

By silver waters met to play, 

To spend their moon-light holiday: 
With melody the shades among, 

That sweetly breathing the aight long, 
OF airs cetestial and sublime, 

Heard no where but in fairy clime, 

As if an angel from his throne 
Of radiance, in a world unknown, 
Had left the goiden orbs on bigh 
To play to them his minstrelsy. 


Ab! no: it was of other hue, 
The picture that my fancy arew: 
I thought I saw my lovely maid 
In all her bridal dress arrayed: 
A mantle down her shoulders hang ; 
A veil was o’er her temples flung— 
"Twas beauty’s veil! that seemed to throw 
[is shadows o’er a neck of snow: 
And then she sung the sweetest hymn, 
Like voice of kindling scraphim, 
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So swect, I think I hear it yet, 

Strains that I must not e’er forget. 

And then, with countenance divine, 
She glanced her love-lit eyes on mine, 
From either orb such glories came, 
Like flashes of electric flame. 

Then did my soul such raptures feel, 
What language never can reveal; 

Was is the eternal will of Heaven 

Teo me such pleasurcs should be given? 
For me to steal the burning kiss, 

And press such lips of loveliness : 

Ah! vo: ’twas not for me to twine 
The boly knot at Hlymen’s shrine. 

My rival came, with visage grim, 

He frowned at me, and | at him: 

I cursed him in my heart, and cried, 

4) that I had in childhood died! 

Then up I sprang, to clasp the fair, 
When lo! atl vanished into air. 

And as | stared in madness round, 

A death-like silence reigned profound : 
Which soon was broke by sounds that fall 
From sprightly tongues, in festive hall. 


When strait a portal opened wide, ? 
Where seated was a lovely bride, ; 
“ In flower of youth, and beauty’s pride.’ § 


*Twas the sweet maid I'd hoped to wed, 
And who so long I'd worshipped : 
Around her arching brows were scen 
The roses, twined with myrtle green ; 
Her robe of white, like virgin snow, 
In undulations seemed to flow; 

And at ber breast a silver fan 

She gently waved, while on its span 

A thousand glittering spangles shone, 
Like stars that light the frozen zone. 
In triumph smile, amid the scene, 
The bridegroom sat, in haugbty mien; 
Like eastern monarch on his throne, 
Who fancies all the world bis own. 
No longer I'd the sight endure, 

My heart it bled, there was no cure ; 
I trantic from the scene retired, 

My soul with indignation fired! 

Its currents chilled as icy stream— 

1 woke, aud found it was a dream. 





NEGATA TENTAT ITER VIA. 


LAS! this world was no meet place for thee! 
Thy tender form played like a dream of light 
Throngh the young days of childhood, pare and free ; 
Thy heedless bosom warding sorrow’s blight. 
And when the stern realities of life 
Pressed on thy gentie mind, thon would’st bave tried 
(Too lovely as thou wert for earthly strife 


That rugged way, but Heaven the path denied. — 
ATHENAIS. 








